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SKETCH OF THE LIFE F HENRY LORD 


CA : 


- CaRrDoss. ‘ 


With a portrait. 
Hewry’ Ersxive lord Cardrofs was the great 
grandson of John earl of Mar, lord high treasurer 
of Scotland, of whom an account has been given 
in this miscellapy *. 

He was the son of David lord Cardrofs, by Anne 
Hope, daughter of Sir Thomas Hope of Craighall, 
lord advocate of Scotland. 

His father was one of the seven Scottifh lords who 
bravely and honourably protested agarmst the deli« 


*® Vol. vii. p. 1. 
VOL, xvii, 
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very of king Charles the first to the army of the 
Englith parliament, at Newcastle, in the year 1646; 
and he educated his son in the same principle of ho- 
nour and fidelity'to the laws and personal engage. 
ments, without which no character can be respec. 
table. . 

The subject of this fhort memoir was born at 
Cardrofs in Perthfhire, the family seat, antiently 
the rural residence of the abbots of Inchme-homoe. 
‘The elementary part of his education was conduct. 
ed at Edinburgh ; and from thence he was. sent to 
study at Leyden under the most eminent profefsors, 
Afterwards he travelled for some time on the con- 
tinent, but more witha view to acquire useful know- 
ledge, than to admire the splendour of. courts, or 
partake of fafhionable amusements. 

On his coming of age in the year 1671, he res 
turned home, and soon after married Katherine Stew- 
art, daughter of Sir James, and grand daughter of 
Sir Lewis Stewart, lord justice general of Scotland. 
The same year his father died, and from the politi. 
cal complexion of the times, he was forced to take a 
part in the opposition to the arbitrary measures of 
the Lauderdale administration. On this account 
the fhare he had of the illegal and cruel opprefsion 
of the times, are fully set forth in Wodrow and 
Cruikthanks, their narratives of those unhappy dis- 
putes; and are unnecefsary-to be repeated in this 
place. Its sufficient to mention that for the bap- 
tism of his son (afterwards earl of Buchan,) by a 
clergyman of the prefbyterian communion, he was 
forced to pay a fine of great amount, and for suffer. 
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ing the famous Mr Hugh Mackail and other 
preachers to officiate in his chapel at Cardrofs, he 
was confiscated, and forced to pay another fine of a 
thousand pounds sterling. 

His whole estate of Cardrofs was wasted, and his 
house occupied by a garrison for eight years toge- 
ther, during the life time of his father ; and now in 
the year 1679, it was again garrisoned, and him- 
self committed a close prisoner to the castle of E- 
dinburgh, until he fhould pay a fine of three thou~ 
sand pounds, immoderately laid beyond his power 
of present performance, that his person might be 
secured. 

In June of this year the king’s forces, on their 
march to the west, (the day before the duke of 
Monmouth came to them,) wheeled, and went out of 
their route, that they might quarter upon lord 
Cardrofs’s estate of Strathbroke, where they plun- 
dered and destroyed the corns and cattle of his 
tenants, and made as great havock as the time 
would permit. 

After’ this, lord Cardrofs finding it impofsible for 
him to live with safety or honour in his own coun- 
try, compounded for his fines, and engaged with 
those who settled on Charlestown neck in South 
Carolina, where he establifhed a plantation. From 
thence a few years afterwards he and his people 
were driven by the Spaniards, many of the colonists 
being killed, and almost ail their effects destroyed. 

Forced to return again to Europe, he took up 
his abode at the Hague,{with his persecuted coun- 
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trymen, and obtained a command in the army of 
the states general of Holland ; from whence he came 
in the year 1688 with William prince of Orange, 
his son David Erskine attending him and comman. 
ding a company of foot. 

Lord Cardrofs raised a regiment of cavalry for 
the service of the state, soon after his arrival in 
England, to the command of which he was appointed}; 
and he acquitted himself bravely and honourably 
under the command of general Mackay in Scotland, 
to perfect the good work of establifhing the throne 
of king William on the basis of rational law and 
parliamentary election. 

But lord Cardrofs’s health, which had been im. 
paired by his close imprisonment, and the fatigues 
of his American plantation, sunk under the effects of 
his military duties in Scotland, and he died at E. 
dinburgh in the year 1693, having only completed 
his forty-third year. 

The chief intent of this slight notice concerning 
lord Cardrofs, is to suggest the reflection that ought 
to arise from the comparison of times that appear 
troublesome and hazardous, with those that have 
been truly dangerous and afflicting in former ages ; 
and to set forth the example of a virtuous man, 
who rather than disturb the tranquility of his 
country, and endanger that of his relations and 
friends, chose the hard alternative of seeking an 


asylum on the other side of the Atlantic. 


There are times when it is impofsible for a wise 
man to operate with succefs in reclaiming his coun- 
trymen from inveterate prejudices ; and in such times 
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for a man of a philosophical turn of mind, and of 
strict and delicate virtue, the simile of Piato ought 
to be well considered. 

“* If one, says he, fhall observe a great company 
run out into the rain every day, and delight to be 
wet in it; and if he judges that it will be to little 
purpose for him to go and persuade them to come 
into their houses and avoid the rain, so that all that 
can be expected from his going to speak to them, 
will be that he fhall be wet with them; would it not 
be much better for him to keep within doors, and 
preserve himself, since he. cannot correct the folly 
of others ?” 


—_ ee - — 








On THE VALUE AND MA THE Larcn TREE. 


Ir a trayeller fhould come from a strange country, 
and report that he had there found a tree whose wood 
was nearly incorruptible; who fhould say, that un- 
der ground it would remain fer centuries firm, and 
at length acquire almost a metallic hardi efs; that 
above ground, though exposed to the weather, it 
could scarcely be said ever to rot: that if cut into 
plank after being thoroughly dried, it was neither 
apt to fhrink nor warp in any way: that no kind 
of worm was known to make any imprefsion on it 
for ages, if made into furniture; and that even the 
sea worm in tropical regions, so destructive to most 
other kinds of wood, did not affect it: that it resist- 
ed fire, so as scarcely ever to be put into a flame ; 
and only consumed slowly in circumstances that 
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were very favourable for combustion: that though 
light and soft, it was strong and elastic: that it 
was a tall and stately tree, of remarkably quick 
growth and elegant appearance : that it throve on 
agreat diversity of soils, andina variety of exposures, 
even in very cold climates: that it bore seeds eariy, 
which germinated freely, and was easily propagated: 
that the verdure of its leaves was very vivid and 
pleasing : that its blofsoms were of a fine purple co- 
Jour in great adundance early in the spring, so as to 
make it one of the most beautiful ornamental trees 
that could any where be found; would not every gne 
who fhould read this description pronounce it to be 
greatly exaggerated, and be satisfied that no one kind of 
tree could pofsefs such a great aumber of valuable pro- 
perties? Yet such we now know with certainty the 
larix to be ; and that from facts establithed by unde- 
niable evidence, every one who examines tXis subject 
wich attention, must admit the whole without hesi- 
tation. That a tree pofsefsing these valuable qua. 
lities, ought to be cultivated with care, no one will 
deny ; but in a country where it has not come into 
general use, and where its qualities are of course not 
experimentally known, it may be of use, not only 
to specify a few of the facts which prove that it 
really does pofsefs the qualities above ascribed to 
it ; but also to point out some of the many uses to 
which it may be applied ; in order that by directing 
the attention of individuals to a subject of so much 


importance, care may be taken to disperse it as ear- 
Ty as pofsible into all those parts of the coustry 
where it would tend most effectually to promote 
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thé improvement of arts, manufactures, or agricul. 
ture in any way. 

The incorruptibility of this wood has been several 
times hinted in this miscellapy and other perfor 
mances ; but as the facts which prove this cannot 
be too generally known, there will be little harm in 
recapitulating some of these, and adding some others 
lefs generally known. 

Vitruvius mentions this wood as the best that 
had ever been known for rafters, and other parts of 
the wood work in buildings that required great 
strength; and attributes the perifhable nature of mo- 
dern buildings in his time, in a great measure to 
the want of it in the neighbourhood of Rome. The 
houses of Venice are well known to be built upon 
piles of larch wood, which have remained sound 
for many hundred years, and are now found 
to be so hard as to resist an edged tool almost like 
a petrifaction. Many of the pictures of Raphael 
Urban are painted upon boards of larch wood, which 
are still perfectly entire. It is about three hundred 
years since he died. Had the wood either fhrunk 
or warped during that time, it is evident the paint- 
ings must have been destroyed ; as must also have 
been the case had it been eaten by worms. 

These are a few facts that have been long known in 
Europe. The following have been more lately obser- 
ved, andare lefs generally known. “ I have in my gar- 
den, says M. le president de la Tour p’ArGuEs, in the 
year 1787, some rails, part of which are oak, and part 
ofthem larch wood. Therails were made in the year 
1743, and only once painted. The oak has yielded 
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to time, but the la-ch is still sound. They employ 
this wood at present in Provence, for making catks, 
The chesnut of the Cevennes had supplied the place 
of the oak, and the larch now succefsfully supplies 
that of the chesnut. The finenefs of the grain re. 
tains perfectly the spirit of the liquor, and does not 
alter its quality. It has been employed for that use 
for time immemorial in the higher Dauphiné, from 
Sisteron even to Briancon: I have in my castle of 
Tour d’Aigues, beams of twenty inches square, 
which are sound, though upwards of two hundred 
years old ; but tfees of this size are now only to be 
found in places whence they cannot be transported, 
There are in some parts of Dauphiné, and in the fo. 
rest of Baye in Provence, larch trees which two men 
could not grasp, and more than twelve toises, (about 
seventy-five feet) in height.” Mem. R. Soc. Agri. 
Paris, 1787. 

It is not in France alone that this peculiarity has 
heen observed. Dr Palias, in the extensive travels 
he made throughout the Rufsian dominions, took nos 
tice of a kind of tumuli which were frequent in 
Kamtchatka, which were said to be the burying 
places of their ancestors, of immemorial antiquity. 
He caused some of them to be opened, to observé 
their contents, and found in the centre of each, the 
remains of one or more human bodies, which had 
been deposited under something that had the appear- 
ance of a roof, consisting of beams of larch wood, 
placed so as to join together at top, and spread wide 
below. These had been afterwards covered to 4 
great height with a large mound of earth, which 
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had remained in that position till all tradition of 
their first erection had been lost. He found the 
larch wood there entire and uncorrupted, though 
every thing else of vegetable or animal origin was 


utterly decayed. 

After this example it may by some be deemed 
wanecefsary to mention others. But in a case of so 
much importance it is impofsible to have proofs too 
full; especially if they are of such a nature as 
easily can be verified by private individuals, who 
can have no opportunity of examining the foundati- 
on of the houses of Venice, or exploring the tombs 
of Kamtchatka. Such are those that follow : 

In the garden of Mr Dempster, so long dis- 
tinguifhed for his respectable conduct in the Britifh 
parliament, a spire of young larix wood, not thicker 
at the root endthan a man’s wrist, was found to have 
remained fixed in the ground as a hop pole summer 
and winter for five, six, or seven years, (the pre- 
cise number could not be ascertained,) without the 
smallest symptom of rotting being discoverable in 
it. Any other kind of wood I have seen, similarly 
circumstanced, would have been more decayed in six 
months than it was. 

Alternate stakes of larch and oak wood having 
been tried to support the nets of a decoy in Lin- 
colnfhire, two sets of the oak* had been worn 
out, as my informent afsured me, before any 
marks of decay appeared on the larch stakes: the 
experiment is still going forward. 

Two gates were erected with wooden gate posts, 
one of the posts of each gate being made of the best 

VOL. XVii, B 
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foreign fir log, and the other of larch wood. One 
set of the fir posts is worn out, and another put ; 
into their place at each gate; but the larch conti- 
nues still firm. This experiment also is still in its 
progrefs. 

A trough for feeding hogs made of deal of larch ‘ 
wood had been placed beneath a large tree in the f; 
fields, where it had stood soaked in water and - 
dirt for five or six years: on being scraped clean . 
it was found to be perfectly sound ; and having been ,, 
converted into another use, stood in a stable for se. al 
veral years longer without any mark of decay ; when a 
the stable being taken down, the experiment was a 
discontinued. of 

Tt resists, Siys Mr Ritchie, the Britith chargé des§ 
affairs at Venice, speaking of larch wood, the in-B ¢. 
temperature of the air, more than any other wood tn 
known in this country, and therefore it is much used ‘a 
for making outer gates, pales Sc. which are con. a 
stantly exposed to the open air. It is no lefs du. pe 
rable within doors ; and in some of the old palaces on 
here, there are beams of larix as sound as when ins 
first placed there. In a word, wherever strength thi 
and durability are required, this is reckoned bere th 
most choice and valuable wood ; and it may be appli- lie 
ed to a great number of uses*.” i 

It would be unnecefsary to enumerate more proofs , 
of the incorruptible nature and singularly valuable oh 
qualities of this wood, and therefore the remaining eh 
part of this efsay fhall be appropriated to an env leit 






* Memoirs ofthe society of arts, London, vol. xi. 
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meration of some of the principal uses to which it 
has either been already applied, or for which it may 
be employed in arts and domestic economy, 


Garden walls, rails, and other fences. 

We can form an idea of a thousand uses to which 
this wood could be applied with economy in rural af- 
fairs, could 1t be obtained in abundance. Garden walls 
are reared in this country at a great expence; and 
even when reared, are liable to many accidents: but 
were larch wood tobe had in abundance, a wall capable 
of enduring for a great length of time might be e- 
rected, by placing some upright posts of a proper 
size at due distances, and nailing upon these boards 
of larch wood, till it fhould attain the height required. 
These walls, for fruit trees, would be infinitely pre- 
ferable to any other sort yet employed, as the nails 
could always be driyen precisely in the place wanted ; 
and nails ofa much smaller size shan are at present 
employed, indeed tacks of no large size would hold 
perfectly firm, so as to give room for a prodigious 
saving in the article of nails ;—and if these tacks 
were made of cast iron, which th: y might easily be, 
the saving here would be immense.’ 

It is hardly necefsary to take notice that espa- 
liers of this wood would be proportionally benefi- 
cial. 

With regard to other fences, it is sufficiently ob- 
vious that ell kitids of railing would be, of this 
wood, so much more durable. than of any other 
kind known in this country, as to render fences of 
that sort eligible on many occasions where they 
cannot be had at present. Wote we indeed to enter 
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on a computation of the national saving that would 
accrue from the use of dead fences, in place of living, 
by obtaining the ground that is lost on embankments: 
by the additional produce that would be obtained 
even on the flat fields near to a dead fence, and that 
which can be got from the ground exhausted by the 
roots of bufhes and hedge plants; and fhould we add to 
these, the being freed from the ravages of sparrows, 
wherever hedges are employed as fences for corn 
fields; and the benefit the farmer would derive from 
being freed of the trouble of annually rooting out 
noxious weeds, the seeds of which are blown from 
plants that spring up in his hedges, which cannot be 
there extirpated ; the amount of it would be so 
great as to exceed any calculation that a man would 
at the present time venture to put down in figures, 
There can however be no doubt but several millions 
of people might be well supported upon the ground 
that in this island at present is lost and deteriorated 


by these means *, 


* To give some slight idea of the lofs that is thus sustained in Bri- 
tain, I beg leave to refer to the recollection of every person who hag 
travelled in England, if he has not remarked that in a great many 
places, particularly in the richest counties, the fences in general 
consist of a great mound of earth, frequently ten or twelve feet 
in breadth at the base, stuck full of thorns, briars, brambles, ha- 
zle, and a variety of other brufh wood, beyond which is usually 
a ditch of about six feet more. Nor can the plough approach wi- 
thin lefs than three feet of all this waste ground on either side, which 
is besides rendered almost barren and uselefs by the roots of the trees 
spreading in it. This would make a border of twenty-two feet a- 
round every field thus inclosed, that may be said to be totally annihi- 
Jated for the purposes of hufbandry. From a field of five acres so inclo- 
sed, if you suppose two sides of it bounded by a road, there would be 
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A kind of dead fences have lately been introduced 
jnto practice in those parts of Scotland where ex- 
tensive plantations of Scots fir have been made; 


g lois of three quarters of an acre nearly, or about one seventh 
part of the whole. Ifit were divided into gardens of a quarter of 
an acre each, the lois would be more than one hali of the whole. 

But say, that instead of one seventh, which may be nearly the pro- 
portion wasted in the richest and best inclosed grounds in the king- 
dom, the real waste upon the whole of Britain thus incurred thould 
not exceed one twentieth part: as it is computed that there are a- 
bove fifty millions of acres in Britain, this would bring the waste ari- 
sing from this source to two millions five hundred thousand acres ; 
and as the produce of an acre of land well cultivated wili maintain 


en 


two persons for one year, the land thus wasted might sustain no few. 


er than five millions of persons! ! 
Nor is this the whole of the lofs accruing to the nation from 


living hedges; the destruction that is done by sparrows upon corn 
fields surrounded by live hedges is immense, and bafiies all calculation. 
The labour too that is employed annually in making and repairing 
hedges, and the waste that arises from beasts breaking through such 
imperfect fences, if fairly estimated, would amount to a: vast 
sum ; all of which may be accounted a real waste, and a dead draught 
from the wealth and industry of the nation. These defalcations are 
not adverted to, because the abuses that give rise to them are of old 
standing, and have crept into use imperceptibly. But there can be 
no doubt, that in small fields of rich land thus inclosed, the average 
produce that pight be obtained from them, were the, live fences en- 
tirely removed, and others of the sort recommended in the text sub- 
stituted in their stead, might be augmented at least one fou:th more 
than it is at present ; and consequently the rent that could be paid for 
these felds would be augmented ina yet higher ratio. It behoves 
men of sense to advert to a circumstance of such immense impor- 
tance. 

Should the beauty of live fences be deemed an object of so much 
consequence by some, as to make them willing to forego some advan- 
tages for the pleasure of logking at them, that beauty may by the 
help of our fences be obtained without lois, by substituting fruit trees 
er berry bufbes in licu of the barren brufh now employed. Should 
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and where ot course that kind of wood can be got 
ata small expence. The thinnings of these planta. 
tions which are cut out when the trees are the thick. 
nefs of a man’s leg and under, are cut into lengths of 
four or five feet, accoiding to the height of the in. 
tended fence ; these are pointed at one end, and 
sawed streright acrofs at the other; they are 
then placed in a row at small distances from each 
other, and driven into the earth with a wocden mal. 
Jet, leaving their tops all of one height. Upon 
the tup of these is fixed 2a lath of wood sawed, 


the fence be made of larch supports, joined together by sawed boards 
about four inches broad, running horizontally, at the distance of six or 
eight inches from each other, the branches of a jargonelle pear or 
an apple of any valuable kind, might be trained, horizontally along 
these bars as if upon a wall; and if one tree was planted on one side 
the fence opposite to the interval between two trees on the other side 
of it, the whole might thus be filled on both sides. This could easi- 
ly be done by means of lists and nails or tacks driven into the wood; 
but even these two articles of expence might be saved, if a thin piece 
of lath were nailed along the upper part of each bar, leaving a small o- 
pening of about a quarter of .n inch between the lath and the bar. 
Thus might tlte branches be fastened to this lath by means of withy 
er willow twigs, and no nails whatever used. 

Should currants or other berry bearing buthes be preferred, they might 
be fastened bya similar contrivance, and the tops be allowed to advance 
so far above the wood as to give it the appearance of a live hedge. 

In rich grounds abundant orchards might thus be obtained, and the 
waste occasioned by their roots be plentifully repaidby the fruit. 

The only other use that can be pleaded*for live hedges is for af- 
fording fire wood. But this could in all cases be much more econo- 
mically obtained, where necefsary, by appropriating a patch of ground 
of a proper size for the farm entirely to that purpose, as has been very 
properly recommended by lord Kames, as a necefsary appendage te 
every farm. See gentleman farmer. 
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which joins the whole together. Thus.it has a neat 
appearance, and is upon the whole a fence which 
has every thing that could be desired, were it suffici- 
ently durable. Were it made of larix, that quali- 
ty would be obtained, so that it would be quite 


complete. 

Those 'who live in countries that are already in- 
closed, are, upon the present plan of fences, subject- 
ed to no other lofses or inconveniences than those 
above enumerated: but where inclosures are not 
yet made, a man’s life-time must be nearly elapsed 
before live hedges can be made a sufficient fence ; so 
that it is impofsible to estimate the lofs, and trouble, 
and embarrafsment to which heis thus subjected *, 


* To plant hedges in a country where hedges already abound, is 
not an enterprise of immense difficulty, because dead brufh in sucha 
situation can always be obtained to make a temporary fence for its 
protection ; and because the hedge, on account of the thelter it there 
obtains will advance with greater rapidity. The domestic animals too ia 
such a country, not being occustomed to range so much at large as 
in open countries, the farmer is not subjected to so much trouble in guar- 
ding them against damage as in the other situation: but aman who at- 
tempts first to rear hedges in an open country, where no trees or thelees 
abound exposes himself to an innumerable train of vexatious anxie- 
ties; for which he can scarcely ever receive an adequate compensa- 
tion. Hence we see in every such part of the country many 
attempts of this sort that have proved abortive, where, after great 
sums of money had been uselefsly expended, the fields are left ina 
mangled and often deteriorated state, from the abortive operations 
that have been made upon them. Men of sense, by whom alone eve- 
ry important improvement in a country must ultim ately be carried 
forward, seeing these distrefsing evils before their eyes, are deterred 
from engaging in such ruinous enterprises, the country is left umenclo- 
sed; and thousands of conveniences must be foregoed, because of want of 
fences. Bythe mode here proposed, this great evil might be universaliy 
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or to conceive an idea of the rapidity with which 
improvements would be carried forward on many oc. 
casions, were this conveniency put within his reach, 
One improvement, it is well known, accelerates ano. 
ther ; so that by stopping one, like poisoning a seed 
in embrio, you may stop many thousands of others 
for ages, that might have been going forward in 
an endlefs succefsion of accumulating progrefsion. 
It will be seen in the sequel, that larch wood may 
be reared in such abundance, and in such a fhort 
space of time for this purpose in every pofsible si- 
tuation, that were men to set themselves seriously 
to rear it, there is no part of Britain that might not 
in ten or twelve years at farthest pofsefs the 
advantages that would be thus derived from it, 
along with many others that fhall be specified in 
some future number of this work. 


To be continued: 


a SENEX. 


SIR, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Arter a long absence, I return again to my native 
land. The distrefs which opprefsed me when last I 
wrote to you, seemed ready to put a period to that ex- 
istence which though productive of little joy we all 


retaoved in a few years; and a man, like Ariel in the tempest, when- 
ever he found he had immediate occasion for an enclosure, could ob« 
tain it almost ** with a with.” 
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are formed by an instinctive bias to with to preserve. 
I looked forward with a kind of solemn serenity to 
the near approach of that awful scene which await- 
eth all mankind. My physician, alarmed for a life 
which his partiality had rendered dear to him, puth- 
ed me away; make haste said he, before the ap- 
proach of winter fly to some warmer region, where 
the chilling blasts of December may not overpower 
your weakly frame. I hesitated ; for whither to go 
I knew not—.No daughter was left to cheer the eve- 
ning of life, with those tender cares which it so 
much becomes her to minister to a father. To go 
in the’ state of health I then experienced to a distant 
region among strangers, to me appeared a tafk more 
frightfulto encounter than death itself. Suffer me then, 
O my friend, I said, at least to die in peace. The ut- 
most that could be expected from all your anxious care 
and fkill would be only to prolong for a few moments 
more that brittle thread, which soon at all events 
must break. What avails it whether this fhall take 
place to day or tomorrow, or some months, or even 
years hence? All that life is worth the withing for 
is gone, and were it not for the ideal pleasure of hol- 
ding converse at times with those who have gone 
before, and thus exalting the mind to a degree of 
happy enthusiasm, I fhould not have spirits to con- 
verse even with you; for all would then be a set- 
tled gloom, without one spark of day. Suffer me 
then to close my days in peace, and to indulge the 
sweet idea that when the scene is finally closed, my 
body fhall be deposited by you in the same grave 
with those I loved. 
VOL, XVii. 9c 
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My friend was silen to these expostulations, 
The tear rolled in his eye, but he answered me not; 
2 few days afterwards he returned with a chearful 
countenance. I have just received a letter (he 
said,) that you will be glad tosee. It is from Ju 
lia, (tor so I fhall call her at present,) and put it in 
my hand. Julia was the intimate companion of my 
dear, dear, girl, who has now been long at her rest; 
fhe was the greatest favourite beyond my own fam 
ly lever had on earth. .Her absence, which the situ. 
ation of her family rendered necefsary, added not a 
hittle to the grief that overwhelmed me. She after. 
wards married a man of great worth in the Bahama 
islands. -Our intercourse was thus in some measure 
suspended ; but fhe never forgot the friend of her 
youth, nor her aged father. She had heard how much 
my health had beenimpaired. She had been afraid 
to write to myself; but fhe wrote to my friend, with 
the most engaging solicitude inquiring about the 
father of her triend. She had heard of the severe 
effects of the former winter: fhe dreaded those of § 
that which wastocome. She praised the serenity 
and mildnefs of the climate in which the breathed, 
She thought if I could venture to come thither, it 
would be productive of the happiest effects. She 
dwelt upon this theme with a most engaging pro- 
lixity. She concluded by entreating my friend te 
prefs me, if still in life, and capable in his opinion 
6f undertaking the voyage, to come there, where che 
winter blasts were never experienced; and where fhe 
would take a particular pleasur? in performing those 
fittle afs:dusties waich the departure of her friend; 
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so cruelly deprived me of. It would be to her, fhe 
said, a source of peculiar felicity ; as fhe would feel 
that in performing these pious offices, fhe would ob- 
tain the warmest approbation of that blefsed spirit, 
who could not fail to look down with particular 
complacency upon her, while thus employed. ** This 
thought is tome thesaid, highly consolatory. Deprive 
me not then, thekindly said, of the means of obtaining 
perhaps the most unmixed felicity that this earth 
can afford; for at the same time that | fhall thus be 
suffered to indulge the idea of gaining the approbati- 
on of the spirit of my departed friend, I fhall be sure 
of conciliating, in the most engaging manner, the 
tenderest affection of my beloved hufbaad, whose 
soul delights in acts of kinducfs, and who doats up- 
on his Julia, merely because he is convi:ced that 
the takes pleasure in acis of tendernefs and piety.” 
There is a charm in female softnefs, which | think 
no human heart is capable of resisting. I felt its 
full force on the present occasion. My friend pref- 
sed me to obey this endearing call. J went. My voy- 
age to London, for 1 could not undergo the fatigue 
of a journey by land, was pleasing. I had to wait 
only a few days in the metropolis before a vefse] 


sailed for New Providence, in which | took my pafsage. 
I telt my health recover from day today. Before I 


landed my strength was already in some measure re- 
turned. I found my julia, as I had ever done, mildly 
placid, and innocently chcarful. While fhe presented 
me with exultation to her hufband, the tear of re- 
collection started from her eye. it was momentary. 
The good man, tenderly embraced me. He saw my 
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heart was big with strong emotions, and hastened to 
present his son, a pleasing child of two years old, 
whose little prattle in a fhort time called off our at. 
tention from thoughts that ought not perhaps to be 
too much indulged. In this delightful family, | 
have experienced a degree of felicity that I believed 
had for ever been banifhed from me ; and having re. 
covered unwonted strength, I have now come back 
to settle some little affairs that the hurry of my de- 
parture, and the uncertainty about my future des. 
tination prevented me from doing before I went. If 
it fhall please Heaven to grant health, I intend to 
return thither, and bid an eternal adieu to this part 
of the world, where now I have scarcely the ap- 
pearance of a tie to bind me to it; for my friend 
the good doctor, who was so anxious about my fate, 
has himself paid the debt of nature before me. He 
was strong and healthy: but all are subject to the 
power of the grim tyrant; and of every man that 
breathes it may be truly said, that ‘* the place which 
now knows him will soon remember him no more.” 

In my pleasing retreat, it was a great consolation 
to me that I had the satisfaction of reading your 
miscellany. Many copies of it circulate in that island, 
and I found one of them appropriated by my friend. 
He is much pleased with it, and means from time 
to time to contribute his mite, as he says, to the ge- 
neral store. Julia, though naturally chearful, has 
yet a cast of seriousnefs; and fhe delights, as you will 
perceive by some exprefsions above, in those kind 
of religious exercises, that carry the mind forward 
from this transitory world, into the regions of spi 
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rits, where we hope to meet with pleasures unmix- 
ed with those dregs of humanity which deaden them 
in this world. Among a French collection of trans- 
lations from the German, many of which fhe used 
to read with pleasure, there was one piece in parti- 
cular, intitled Les Solitudes, by the baron Croneck, 
which was so perfectly congenial to her turn of 
mind, that fhe used to read it with particular marks 
of delight. Indeed there is so much in it of that ten- 
dernefs which a delicate mind, highly susceptible of 
generous emotions, must often experience ; and so 
little of the dreary gloom of fanatical despair, that 
I conceive there will be found much of nature 
init, by all those who have formed in this world, 
any very pleasing connections that have been 
broken in the course of the ordinary events of 
life, that will make it very generally interesting. 
The hufband of Julia, observing the warm partiality 
of his wife for this piece, and fond of it at the same 
time himself, thought he would give her an agreeable 
surprise by translating it for your miscellany, with- 
out letting her know of it. He therefore did this 
by stealth ; and gave me the translation just before I 
came away to communicate to you. I now discharge 
the trust reposed on me, by transmitting it to you, 
along with this letter ; and hope you willffind it con- 
venient to insert it early in your Bee. J] have some 
remarks to make on your miscellany, but at present 
thall only say, that I am happy to find you adhere 
so strictly to your declared purpose of chastenefs, 
both as to morals and politics ; though on this last 
head, you have perhaps allowed yourself to be a 
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little drawn aside at times ; but these I see are on. 
ly temporary wanderings, and of trivial conse. 
quence. Continue to have your eye steadily fixed on 
promoting the general interests of humanity ; and 
firmly determine to iollow truth through good re 
port, and bad report, as 1 am glad to see you have 
hitherto done, and you have nothing to fear. The 
fourteenth volume nad reached Bermuda before J 
left it, but I had seen only the thirteenth, for I was 
told just as I was stepping into the vefsel, that Mr 
Wells had that very morning received the fourteenth 
volume. Offering my best acknowledgement to your 
correspondent for his obliging re. 
membrance of me, I remain with esteem your sin. 


cere friend 


London, August t SENEx*, 


8. 1793. 


Own BORAX. 
For the Bee. 


The following letter from Patna was transmitted in apacket from Dr 
Anderson of Madras, dated the 28 February last. It contains a very 
distinct account of the formation of Borax; and gives a view of the 
natural state of some of the internal provinces in India, tiat will 
prove interesting to European readers. One of the most strike 
ing differences between Asia and Europe seems to be, that the for- 
mer has a much greater tendency to produce natural salipe concre- 
tions of various sorts than the latter. Ifthe fact be admitted, it 
would prove an interesting disquisitioa to discover the circumstan- 
ces that tend to produce this effect. 


_ ® The translation above named is th. fully received, and will be 
inserted with the earhest opportunity. : 
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The provinces of Thibet in particular, and Cathemire seem to be 
very peculiarly circumstanced, in regard to soil, situation, climate, 
and productions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; 
on which account any farther authentic information from thence 
will prove very acceptable. 


DEAR Sir, 

In compliance with your request, I will now 
give you all the information I am able concerning 
the formation of borax, at the solicitation of M Vo- 
ghet, a German naturalist. I was some years ago in- 


duced to inquire after this production, and for this 
purpose I wrote tothe brother of the Raja of Ne- 
paul, Bahadur Sab, on the subject, as our mifsionaries 
had not for many years visited the provinceot Nepaul, 
which eatends towards the north as far as the frontiers 
of Thibet. The Raja’s brother, for the better satisfy- 
ing my curiosity, sent me down to Patna, one of his 
own servants, a native of that part of the country 
where borax is found. This man then, who 
spoke the Nepaleze language, and which I periects 
ly understood, answered to my different questions in 
the foll. wing manner : 

In the province of Marmé, about twenty-eight days 
to,the north of Nepaul and twenty-five days to the 
west of Lafsa, there is a valley about eight miles in 
tircumference. On the district of this valley there 
are two villages, the one called Scierugh,and the other 
Kangle. The whole oceupation of the inhabitants 
of those two places is of digging out the borax, and 
to carry it to Nepaul, or Thibet, where it is sold. 
The soil of that valley is so barren that only a few 
xattered reeds are to be seen. The natives of Ne- 
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paul call the borax soaga, the same name as the Hin. 
doos give it. Near the two villages in the valley 
there is a large pond, with several small ones, where. 
in after rain the water remains. In those very 
ponds after the water has remained for a certain 
time, the borax is to be found formed. The people 
then enter into those ponds, and with their feet 
try to discover in what part the borax is to be met 
with, because wherever they find the bottom very 
smooth as if it was paved, there the borax is for. 
med, and directly dig it out in pieces without much 
force or apparatus. The deeper the water, the 
thicker is the borax found, and always found in 
its upper part covered with an inch or two of mud. 
Thus is the borax naturally formed, and not prepar- 
ed, as all along it has been thought in Europe. The 
water in which the borax is formed is of such a poiso- 
nous nature as to cause death in a very fhort time 
to any animal that fhould drink the smallest quan- 
tity of it, bringing first a great turgescence on the 
abdomen. The ground in which the borax is produ- 
ced is of a whitifh colour. 

Four miles from the borax ponds in the same val- 
ley there are the salt mines, whereby all the inhabi- 
tants of that remote mountainous part of the world 
are supplied. The natives of the two villages can 
dig out the borax without paying any sort of con 
tribution: but the strangers are obliged to pay 2 
certain sum to the person that governs there, accord- 
ing to the convention made, and the people of Mar- 
mé pay to a Lama called Pema Tupkan to whom the 
borax mines belong. ‘Ten days more to the north 
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of Marmé, there is another valley called Taprz, in 
which likewise borax is dug out. There are also ponds 
where borax is dug out, in another plain called Croga 5 
but of this I could not learn the exact situation. 

As the borax evaporates very quickly, the natives, 
to prevent any such lofs before they can sell it, 
mix earth with it thinly coated with butter. 

In another territory sixteen days distant from, and 
tothe north of Nepaul a great number of arsenic 
mines are to be found. Mines of brimstone also are to 
be met with in many parts of Thibet ; and besides, 
gold and silver mines of a richer and purer quality 
than even the Peruvian. All this is what I could 
collect from the conversation 1 had with the man 
sent to me by Bahadur Sab. 

To that intelligence I can add that ofa drug cal- 
led by the European medical world, Terra Japonica; 
by the natives of Indostan Kat: but I thall not de- 
tain you on its accouiit, as 1 know it has been tully des- 
cribed and publithed in Engiand by Dr Kier. Some 
years ago 1 obtained the information respecting it : 
and I sent to one of our mifsionaries at Bettiah an or- 
der to send me down the seeds, the wood, and a small 
tree of the Kat, which I gave to the learned Dr 
Hunter, then stationed at Patna, who communicated 
the whole discovery to his friend Dr Kier then re- 
siding also in Patna, from whom I am glad to- 
hear the worla has received the information. 

Should you with to have some information con- 
cerning the animal that gives the genuine mukk, I 
can very easily satisfy your curivsity by sending 

ou the fkin of one of them ; as it aj pars to me not 

VoL. XV. + 
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yet well‘described by any of our naturalists. The 
northern mountains of Nepaul abound with such a. 
nimals ; and I have, when there, seen a great num. 
ber, and eat the fleth, which is certainly delicious. 
This is all that at present I have worth commu. 
nicating to you, and fhould I in future hear or think 
of something that would be acceptable to your curi. 
osity, I thali deem my best duty the imparting it 
to you. Dear Sir, most obedient humble servant, 


J HB 


Anecdote of Dr Frankiin. 


Iw his travels through New England, he had ob- 
served, that when he went into an inh, every indi- 
vidual had a question or two to propose to him, re. 


lative to his histo. y ; and that till each was satisfi- 
ed, and they had conferred and compared together 
their information, there was no pofsibility of pro- 
curing any refrefhment.—Therefore the moment he 
went into any of these places, he inquired for the 
master, the mistrefs, the ‘sons, the daughters, the 
men servants, and the maid servants; and having 
afsembled them all together, he began in this mane 
ner. ** Gcod people, I am Benjamin Franklin of 
Philadelphia, by trade a printer ; and a bachelor; 
Ihave some relations at Boston, to whom [ am go- 
ing to make a visit : my stay will be fhort, and then® 
I thall return and follow my businefs, as a prudent 
man ought to do. This is all I know of myself, 
and all I can pofsibly inform. you of ; I beg there- 
fore that you will ave pity on me. and my horse, 
and give us both some fefreihment.” 





POETRY. 


Hore. 
For the Bee. 


Hope’s a cordial hourly wanted, 
And by indulgent Heav’n granted 
To comfort us in ev’ery scene 
The cradle and the grave between. 
No harm befafleth mind or body, 
But as a friend, hope’s ever ready. 
Loath, very loath to give denial, 
Is a support in ev'ry trial. 
While here on earth, such our condition; 
Hope gives ev’n more than does fruition. 
If we’re with poverty distrest, 
Hope says “‘ our wants may be redrest.” 
If for an absent friend we mourn, 
Hope whispers, ** he may soon return ;” 
And when impendi»g dangers brave, 
Hope says “ the powers above will save”. 
When pain and sicknefs sore deprefs, 
Hope is a med’cine in distreis. 
Hopes of returning health and ease, 
Somewhat alleviate disease. 
Life without hope would torpid be, 
This world a world ot misery ; 
Activity and means would cease, 
And dull stagnation would take place. 
What.man would work for daily bread, 
Did he not hope thereon to feed ? 
Sure none would industry pursue, 
If hope had no reward in view. 
But hope excites and animates 
To what to use or blifs relates. 
*Tis this sets all the world a-work, 
Heathen, Christian, Jew, and Turk. 
The hufbandman doth plough and sow, 
Hoping a fertile crop will grow. 
The workman plods, he labours hard, 
Hope stimulates, looks for reward. 
How many thousands sailthe main, 
Riches in hopes thereby to gain? 
The soldier fights, he storms the town, 
Hoping for vict’ry and renown. 
Hope’s influence let us now pursue, 
As seen in a religious view. 
What sufferings did good men endure, 
For conscience sake, religion pure? 
Hoping that in the world unseen, 
All those who here have virtuous been 
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Shall after death to life awake, 
And of celestial joys partake? 

Hope of remifsion, does excite 
To leave what’s wrong, and do what’s right. 
Who would repent of actions bad, 
If he no hopes of pardon had ? 
What would make men from evil cease, 
But hope of pardon,—favour,—peace ? 
Forbidden pleasures we despise, 
In hope of pure immortal joys. 
We praise and pray, we fear and love, 
Hoping for mercy from above. 

May virtue be our fixed choice, 
That in our hopes we may rejoice. 
If what in usis wrong we mend, 
Our hopes will in enjoyment end. 
They who sincerely do their best, 
In a well-grounded hope may rest. A .D. 











Tue ORPHAN. 


Poor boy—though in thy tender years, 
Thine eyes are dim’d with flowing tears, 
Thy little heart difsolv’d in grief, 
Thou canst not hope from man relief ! 
O child of sorrow cease to weep, 
Though in the dust thy parents sleep ; 
The binds of death thou canst not break, 
Nor from the tomb the slumb’rers wake. 
An early orphan left alone, 

Upon the world deserted thrown ; 

A mother’s love who can supply ? 

Or watch thee with a father’s eye? 
Though allunmindful of thy good, 
Forgetful of a brother's blood, 

And heedlefs of thy woeful state, 

Thy kindred cast thee off to fate— 

The God, who gave to them the pow’s 
To aid thee in this trying hour, 

To thee his mercies may extend, 

And ever prove thy stedfast friend. 

His love thy tender youth may ‘hield, 

His hand exhaustlefs treasures yield, 

His wisdom pour the precepts kind 

Of life eternal in thy mind. 

Cease—child of sorrow, cease to weep, 

Though in the dust thy parents sleep, 

The Saviour of the world thall be 

A father ever unto thee. 
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Literary INTELLIGENCE. 


NoTICES OF SOME INTERESTING PARTICULARS COMMUN(CATED 
To THE Economica Society or Sr Pererspurcn, £x- 
TRACTED mg THE RECORDS OF THAT SocIETY 


By ARCTICUS. 
bbe 


On the White Sea oo ies, by a Rufsian merchant of Arch. 
angel, Aiexanaer Fomin. 

Tuts fithery was first set up by the present emprefs, who 
engaged some Hollands fifhermen to carry it on for govern- 
ment account, and teach the businefs to a certain number of 
her subjects, selected for that purpose. As soon as the 
thought they were sufficiently instructed to carry it on 
by themselves, the left it to a company furnifhed with 
necefsary privileges, who seem to have made as little pro- 
ft by it as the crown had done, and now it is in the 
hands of the peasants, who catch the fith for a few of 
those instructed by the Hollanders, who cure them each 
for his own account without any monopoly. 

In answer to some questions afked by the society, at 
one of these instructed Rufsians, who now speculates in 
the trade for himself, a certain Swagin, relative to the 
causes of bad succefs in this great national object, he 
gives a few which he divides into political and natural. 
The natural are simply the scarcity of herrings and cod 
insome seasons; and the political, first an impolitic law 
which subjects to a duty as foreign fifh, such as the 


* These notices are chiefly valuable because they afford a view 
of the internal state and polity ofthe Rufsian empire that is not to be 
found but in such local difsertations as the present ; what a miserable 
prospect does this afford of the fifheries in the White §ea ‘ Edit. 
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‘RuGians catch and cure in the Danith bays, when pe 
are more plentiful there than in their own. 

adly, The rude treatment the peasants met with from 
the Dutch boors quartered. on them, who literally smoak. 
ed them out of their cottages, without paying atten. 
tion to the dislike they have to tobacco; especially a sect 
of fanatics called Ro/ksimicks, who are very numerous in 
these parts, (resembling in some degree our Bricith me. 
thodists,) and who regard the smoak of. tobacco as a spe. 
cies of religious abomination, as the Jews did pork Gc.; 
this treatment alienated so completely the peasants from 
the fithery, that they could only be compelled by force 
to work at it, and secretly hurt it by every means in 
their power, so that the expences were scarcely paid by 
the profits, when in the handsof government, and the 
company who next took it up. The principal draw. 
backs upon its succefs, now that it is open to all without 
restriction and monopoly, arise from the article of salt, 
like those ‘of your Scotch fifheries, which otherways 
must bea great national blefsing. What a pity it is that 
your ministers, now that they have given up all thoughis 
of drawing any revenue from the salt used in your fithe- 
ries, to the great honour of the legislature, cannot find a 
little time to take off a set of uselefs che-ks in the old regu. 
fattons, which operate, as I see by different accounts, 
as a sort of prohibition to what, if properly regulated, 
to the ease and profit of the thousands who emigrate 
from the north, would equal if not surpafs, any coloneal 
advantage, which the happy and towering island, ever 
did, or ever will draw, from many it has planted in distant 
regions. It would appear to me as.a laudable species 
of ambition to a certain countryman of ours, who has 
at present that influence in the ministry, which his great 
and solid talents, joined to his honourable station in it; 
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naturally create, to take the lead in all great national 
objects to the north of the Tweed, and not leave them in 
the hands of political adventurers, whose greatest merit 
js what you call the gift of the gab, and who only take 
up such affairs in hopes that the lani.d and burgh inter- 
ests in Scotland will defeatthe application, to teize and 
distrefs government ; not caring a farthing, or | am much 
mistaken, if you fhould all be obliged to live on what 
Johnsun has learnedly discovered in his dictionary 4 
be jood for men in Scotland, and for borses in Engiand. 

But to return to Mr Swagin’s causes of want of succefs 
in the Ii”hite Sea fifhery, the last he states, and which led 
me into this long digreision, arises from the article sa/t, but 
not from old impolitic regulations respecting it, but a real 
deficiency in that necefsary and indispensible ingredient, 
which you certainly cannot complain of, surrounded as 
you are by the sea, more sali than that at Archangel. 
He gives the following little history of the diferent kinds 
of it used in the White Sea, 

Whils: government kept the fifhery, Spanish salt wag 
used ; and the company had no other. 

In 1780 government imported a carge of Britith salt, 
which lasted eleven years, or till 1791, so that we can 
guefs at the extent of the trade ; and since that is done, 
Rufsian salt is their only resource, which unfortunately 
is so scarce, that th: y have not pe:mifsion to carry it out 
to salt their fifh at sea; nay even on land, that necefsary 
op ration feels the want of that abundance which would 
make it flourith if plentiful; although he thinks the hers 
rings of the White Sca not so good as those caught by 
the Dutch on the coast of the island of Great Britain, 
partaking in some measure of the fat of. that pampered 
country. 
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He pretends not to state the quantity cured by other 

adventurers in the fifhery, but mentions his own at 129 

small barrels yearly, which he makes of oak and larch, 

On the economical uses of the helianthus annuus, or sun 
flower. 

The seeds afford a good eatable oil ; the stalks potah 
mhen burned. like those of Turkith corn. From the large 
quantity of pith obtaining in the stalks, paper may be 
made. 

The young stalks are eat at Frankford on the Main 
as greens; and the old used as fire wood. 

Lastly, the stalks when broken by the wind, will unite 


again if tied up *. 


On the sesamum ortentale. 
All that I thall extract from this paper, as the plant 
will not answer in your climate, is that its seeds afford 


2 salad oil equal to what is drawn from olives, in the 
large proportion of one half pound from two pounds of 
seed. This I only give as a matter of curiosity, although 
it may be useful in our colonies ; but I have, and thall 
be more full, on all such hardy plants, as promise to be 
of use to Great Britain, for which you know my 2 
tachment, and contempt for all innovators who would trou 
ble its peace, if the good sense of the nation did not keep 
them in awe. 

I send you some very freth seed just obtained from the 
Boucharian Tartars, of the sesamum orientale, which 


* This plant has been recommended to the notice of the farmer 
im France some ye-rs ago, in the memoirs,of the Society of Agricul 
ture Paris, for nearly the same purposes as are mentione’! here. Iti 
4 strong growing plant, but does not ripen its seeds soon enough ty 
admit of being cultivated with any prospect of profit in Scotland @ 


eupposein any part ef Gieat Britain. Edit. 
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you may boldly send to the colonies, if you think it worth 
while, properly put up, without much fear of their being 
spoiled even y a long voyage, as you will probably think 
with me when you have read the following note on the 
incorruptibility, if I may use the exprefsion, of the singular 
species of oil contained in them. Hewever, I fhould 
suppose that oi/y seeds fhould be best kept during ¢uch a 
voyage, fhut up in a glafs phial, well corked, waxed, and 
covered with bladder, so as to avoid as much‘as pofsible 
the rancidity of the oil, in spite of all I am going to relate 
of its powers to resist it. 

First, we had information to day from Astrachan, that 
although the oz of the sesamum orientale, (several fine 
samples of which were fhown in the society,) is brought 
to that city in blaaders, and carried thrangh all the o- 
ther bot provinces, on very long journies, by the Boucha- 
trian Tartars, who sell it; yetit always comes sweet and 
good ; a singular quality in oil as said above, worth the 
attention of both the public and philosopher ; as it offers 
to the first, a valuable article of food*and commerce, and 
to the second, some new principle, or combination worth 
inquiring into. Whilst 1 think as hinted above, that it 
promises an uncommon power in the seeds to resist pu- 
trefaction, as they contain a fifth part of their bulk of 
that antiseptic or/, which appears a sort of paradox: 1 mean 
the term antiseptic applied to oul. 

2dly, We had an account of its cultivation from general 
Beketoff in his large pofsefsionson the Volga, between 
Saratoff, and Astrachan, who is regarded as a most able 
and fkiltul econome in this empire; his remarks are as 
follow: The sesamum orientale succeeded well on his 
estate, (situated as above ;) but he complains of the trov- 
ble of gathering its seeds, as they ripen unequally, and 
ofcourse must be taken off the plaut at different times, 
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and by degrees; so that he prefers to continue his an. 
cient practice of extracting an excellet eating oil from mus. 
stard seed, which answers particulurly well for salads, 
&e. 

There is again, I acknowledge, something new to me 
in the fact of extracting an eating oi/ from mustard seed; 
and we see what the invention of man will lead to, when 
impelled to search for a necefsary article of food in warm 
climates, where the olive is wanting, but where the 
long fasts of the Greek church make ozé an efsential ob. 
ject of.meagre diet. 

I fhall now finith with observing, that although the 
cultivation of the sesamum may not answer the purpose 
of a private gentleman ; especially when he is already 
in pofsefsion of something of the kind that answers his 
purpose ; still if it fhould be found an article of profit in 
our islands where negroes are kept, it may there pofsibly 
become an object of commerce with the Spaniards and 
French ; if the last are still religious enough to eat fith 
and oil in lent. A propus to /ent, what do the Newfound. 
land fithers say to the new Gallic religion, and that 
which their propagande are preaching to other catholic 
nations ? Are they not afraid that they might take the 
whimof eating roast beef like yourselves on meagre days; 
and leave the poor persecuted fith in the sea, from a new 


refinement of philanthropy. 
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THE INDIAN COTLAGE, 


A TALE. 


Translated from the French, 


_fr For the Bee. bree ‘ 


Tuts little tale has been much admired in France ; and it appeared so 
interesting to a- respectable literary gentleman here to whom 
the Editor lent a copy of it, that he thought it worth his while 
to transiate it; and with much politenefs sent the translationwith 
the book when he returned it. The tale entire would per- 
haps be deemed rather long for this Miscellany. A small part of it 
is therefore now submitted to the consideration of the readers. And 
a fhort abstract only is given ofthe introductory partot it. The 
story is as under. 


An Englith philosopher, a learned doctor, and member of the Reyai 
Society in London, is represented as being sent out by that lear&ed 
body to travel ail over the world in quest of truth and the art of at- 
taining happinefs. He is made succefsively to visit the different 
countries in Europe, and to converse with the learned bodies of men 
afsociated in each of them: but from these the answers to all his 
questions prove unsatisfactory. He then goes to travel through Persia ; 
to India, where after conversing with some brahmuins apart, he resolves 
to visit the chief of that order in the famous temple Jaggernaut, who 
is represented to him as capable alone to answer all his questions. 
He visits that temple and converses with the chief brahmins, where, 
instead of what he sought, he finds only pride, vanity, and ignorance, 

On his teturn from thence, much disappointed, he was overtaken 
by one of those hurricanes which in the Indies tney call a typhon. 

Extract. 

The wind came from the sea, and caused the waters of the Gan- 
ges to flow back, dathing them in foam agaist the islands at its 
mouth. It raised from théir fhores columns of sand, and from their 
forests clouds of leaves, which it carried in confusion acrofs the rivere 
and the plains, and up to the higher regiwns of the air. Sometimes 
it ingulphed itself in the bamboo alley, and although these Indian 
teeds were high as the tallest trees, it bent them like the grafs in the 


. 
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meadows. Through the eddying whirls of dust and of leaves, one 
saw the avenue all waving with them; one part of them laid dows 
to right and left flat tothe ground, while the other rose sighing to 
The doctor's people afraid of being crufhed by them, 


the gale. 
by the waters of the Ganges, which overflowed 


overwhelmed 
their banks, took their route acrofs the plains, directing their cours 
at a venture towards the neighbouring heights. Meanwhile night 
comes on, and they had travelled three hours in the most profound 
darknefs, not knowing whither they were going, when a flath of ligh- 
tening rending the clouds and illuminating all the horizon, thowed 
them afar upon their right the pagoda of Jaggernaut, the isles of the 
Gauges, and the raging sea ; and close before them a little valley and 


2 wood between two hills. 
¢hunder was heard rolling along in most tremenduous peals, when they 


‘They ran thither for thelter, and already the 


atrived at the entrance of the valley. It was flanked with rocks, and 
full of aged trees of a prodigious size. Though the tempest bent 
their tops with a dreadful bellowing noise, their monstrous trunks 
were as immoveable as the rocks that environedthem. ‘This portion 
of the ancient forest scemed the asylum of peaceful repose ; but it was 
étiicult to penetrate. The brambles which were entwined with 
each other, and crept argund its fkirts, covered the foot of the trees; 
and the ivy tendAs which reached from one trunk to another, pre. 
ented on all sides only a leafy rampart, within which there appeared 
some green caver is, but without any outlet. Meanwhile the reis 
Sits havitt x opened a pafsage with their sabres, all the doctor’s suite 
éntered with himself in his palanquin. There they thought them. 
s»]ves secure from the tempest ; when the rain that fell as fast as it 
Could pour, formed around them a thousand torrents. In this perples- 


ity, they perceived under the trees, in the straitest part of the vailey 


4 light froin a hut. The Masalchi ran thither to light hisflambean ; but 


he camé backalictle after, out of breath crying,“ Keep off, keepoff; a 

paria, a paria ‘”” Immediately the whole troop afrighted cried ** A pa- 
. , x ¢ s é 

ria, a paria!” Thedoctor imagining that it was some ferocious animal, 

clapt his hand upon his pistols. * What is it you call a paria, said he 


to che fellow that carried his flambeau >’ “ It is, replied the latter, 2 


taan that has neither faita nor law.” “It is replied the chief of 
the reispouts, an Indian of a cast so infamous that it is lawful to kill 
him if he only touch one. , If we enter his house, we cannot, for nine 
moons, set our foot in any pagoda ;‘and to purity ourselves it-will be 


necessary to bathe ourselves nine times in the Ganges, and to caus 
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éarselves to be as often wafhed by the hand of a brahmin in cow's 
irine.”’ All the Indians cried out, “* No we will not enter the abode 
ofa paria.” ‘ How did you know, said the doctor to his flambeaw 
bearer, that your countryman was a paria, that is without faith or 
law.’ “* Because, replied the flambeau bearer, when I opened the 
door of his hut I saw, that along with his dog, he was lying on the 
same mat with his wife, and was offering her something to drink in a 
cow’s horn.” AH the people attending the doctor repeated their for- 
mer refusal, “* No we will not enter the abode of a paria!” ‘ Stay 
then here if you please, said the Englifhman: for my part all the casts of 
the Indies ate alike to me, when I have no other concern with them 
but only to fhelter myself from the rain.’ Saying these words he des- 
cended from his palanquin; and taking under his arm his beok of 
questions with his night gown, and in his hand his pistols and his 
pipe, he came away from them quite alone to the door of the hut. 
Scarce had he knocked, when a man of a very mild physiognomy 
came to open it, and immediately started back, saying, “I am omy, 
Sir, a poor paria, and am not worthy to receive you; but if you think 
proper to fhelter yourself in my hut, you will do me very great ho- 
nour.” ‘* Brother replied the Englifaman, I gladly accept your hospi- 
tality.’ 

Meanwhile the paria went out with a torch in his hand, a burden 
of dry sticks on his back, and a bafket full of cocoanuts and bananas 
under his arm. He went towards the doctor’s attendants, who were 
at some distance under a tree, and said to them, “ Since you will not 
do me the honour to enter my hut, here are nuts in their thells, which 
you can eat without being polluted ; and here is some fire to dry you 
and to save you from the tygers. May God preserve and blefs you.” 
He immediately returned into his hut, and said to the doctor, “ Sir, I 
repeat it to you, I am only a poor paria; but, as I see from your co- 
lour and drefs that you are not an Indian, I hope you will feel no re- 
pugnance against the victuals that you, poor servant will set before 
you.” At the same time he laid down upon a mat, some roasted 
potatoes, bananas done upon the gridiron, and a pot of rice, with su- 
gar, and milk of the cocoanut; after which he withdrew to his mat 
beside his wife, and his child which was asleep hard by in its cradle, 
‘ Virtuous man, said the doctor, you are much better than I am, since 
you do good tu those who despise you. If you honour me not with 
a presence upon the same mat, I fhall think that you take me for 

bad man, and I will go out of yourcottage instantly, though I fhould 
Xe drowned by the rain, or devoured by the tygers,’ 
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The paria came and seated himself on the same mat with his guest; 
and they both began to eat. Meanwhile the doctor enjoyed some 
pleasure in being in a place of security in the midst of the tempest, 
The hut was undisturbed by the tempest. Besides its being situated in 
the narrowest part of the vale, it was built under a var, or banian 
fig tree, whose branches, which strike out roots at their extremeties 
where they touch the ground, torm so many arches which support the 
principal trunk. The foliage of this tree was so thick, that not a 
drop of rain paised through it ; and although the hurricane resounded 
with terrible beliowing blasts of wind, intermixed with claps of thun. 
der, the smoke of the fire which ascended through the middle of the 
roof, and the flame of the lamp, were not even disturbed. The doctor 
admired still more the tranquillity of the Indian, and of his spouse. 
Their child, black and smooth as ebony, was asleep in its cradle, its 
mother rocked the cradle with her foot, an amused herself with ma- 
king for it a necklace of Angola pease, red and black. The father 
east alternately the glance of affection upon each. In fhort, even the 
house dog fhared the common happinefs, lying beside the cat before 
the fire ; he half opened trom time to time his eyesand looked up te 
his master with complacen 

To be continued. 





A View or tae Procress or tHe Two Banks or Scor- 


LAND, CONSTITUJED BY ACT OF ParuraMeEnT. 
The old bank. LL 4 
Tur ériginal Capital of that bank which was instituted A. D. 1693 
was 100,000l. divided into fhares of 10501. Scots, or 831. 6s. 8d. Sterling, 

In the year 1773, théy were aliowed by act of Parliament te 
increase their capital to 200,cool. In the year 178 , they were al- 
lowed a farther increase of 100,cool. and last, year (1792) they ob- 
tained an act allowing them to double their capital, making it in all 
69,000l. 

At each of these enlargethents, the stock-holders had the privilege of 
subscribing, at par, their proportion of the increased capital. 

The bank of Scotland divides 8 per cent. annually, upon their 
subscribed stock; and the current prices of a thare (831. 6s. 8d,) be- 
fore the late enlargement of Capital in 1792, with the privilege of 
subscribing an equal sum into the increased stock, was 250l. 

The royal bank. 

Has run nearly the same course, and differing only in the im- 

mediate sppropriation of profits. Tkeir n.ode has been to 
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apply a certain proportion of their profits to an annual dividend, andte 
let the remainder run up to accumulated stock. 

This bank was incorporated by royal charter in 1727, upon a capi- 
tal of 11,0001. subscribed from the stock, and by the partners of the 
equivalent company. 

They have since had several renewals of their charter, with aditi- 
enal powers and privileges, 

In the year 1783, they were allowed to increase their capital te 
300,00cl. and they completed that sum from their accumulated fund, 
without making any call upon the proprietors. 

Upon the last renewalin 1788, they were empowered to increase 
their capital to 6co,oool.; and, towards that enlargement, the accu- 
mulated fund was already able to afford 100,0°o0l.; the remainder 
of the subscription was made up by the partners. 

The annual dividend upon the subscribed stock of the royal bank 
ismow 5} per cent.; and the price of a fhare (of 1001.) from 2381. 


to 243I!. 





CoNSUMPTION OF MILK IN Lonpon. 


From a general view of the agriculture &c. of the county of Mid- 

dlesex publifbed by the new board of agriculture. 
Though the yielding of a great quantity of milk, is naturally the 
principal quality withed for by the London cow-keeyers in the cows 
they purchase; yet so indifferently have they as yet succeeded in at- 
taining that object, that though it is well known that cows in Scot- 
land, of the true Dutch breed, yield at the rate of 16 Scotch pints, er 
$ Englith gallons per day, and sometimes more, yet in the neighbour- 
hood of Londo», they seldom give more than 6 gallons, even in the 
height ot the season; indeed 5 gallons in summer and 4in winter, is 
a high enough average. 

The account of each cow will then stand as follows: 

No. of gali. Value of milk. 


Five gallons per day for 1:2 days, at 64. { g10 { £.22 15 0 


per gallon, 


de per day for 123 days, at 6d. i 732 i £18 60 
er gallon, 





Total each cow, 1642 £41 10 


- 





—— 
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On the supposition that there are 60co cowgthecefsary for the su. 
ply of London and its suburbs, there are consequently 9,852,0c0 gal. 
lons of milk sold there in a year, or at an average, about 27,04 gal. 
lons daily; for which the cow-keepers get .246,300].; and as the 
Fetailers get 1s. per gallon, it costs the inhabitants of Londo 
492,600l. per annum, or about 13501 per day, to be supplied with 
milk and cream. The butter consumed there comes at a greater dis 
tance, particularly from Epping, Cambridge, tc. 








A CARD. 


Edinbur gh Sept. 1. 1793. 


Faques A-la-Greque hereby presents his compliments to Azti-Satur 
nus, and after exprefsing approbation of his piece on the poisond 
lead &c. with all which opinions he intirely coincides; would 
glad to have an explanation of the last paragraph but two, vol. xvi.p 
332, the meaning of which he 1s altogether at a lofs to under. 


Stand. 
[The meaning seems to be that the Bachanalians ought to avoid 


the poison of lead, est *-fhould cut them off sooner even than the 
poisonous liquor itself ihey so greedily swallow ; which would soo 


produce that effect.] E dt. 

He would also be m: ch obliged to the author of the hints on the 
study of natura is‘or,, addrefsed to a young ady, if he would thew 
by what means he came t' know that “ The art of printing, that 
choice blefsing to society, was discovered b> a goldsmith’s thopmai 
trying expéetiments with stamping with fhoe black, on wet paper from 
some of his master’s puncheors. 





wae 
To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Tae communication by an observer is received and fhall be attended 
to. 

Philomanthes withes to’see some mathematica! questions inserted 
in the Bee. It is with much concern the Editor observes that the stu- 
dy of mathematics is so much ov thedecline in t'.is country at present, 
as to make it probable thatcomp'ying with thisrequest would prove dis- 
greeable to a great majority of his readers. He knows nothing that indi, 
¢ates so much an approaching decline of useful knowledge in Britain a 
this does, and he would be glad to see a neat disquisition by an able 
hand tending to explain the cause of this alarming ne glect of the funda 
mental principles of all true knowledge in mechanics. .M ay it noti 
part be ascribed to quackery in the m ‘ode of teaching it? 


*4* The engraver not having been able to get the plate ready that 
Soou ld have accompanied this numé er itis delay ed till the next, 1 
ther than to give it now in an imperfect state. 





